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The Mind of the Prisoner 


A “Special War Prisoner’s Aid Issue” of the World's 
Youth News Letter issued by the World’s Alliance of 
Young Men's Christian Associations in describing the 
need, and the efforts made to meet it, of prisoners of 
war in many countries gives some sidelights on the 
effects of imprisonment and the nature of “the barbed 
wire sickness.” 

One camp leader, noting that he was more frequently 
sought out than before, said he had become “more and 
more a sort of spiritual intermediary.” One argued for an 
international rule against internment longer than three 
years. “Three years,” he said, “is the limit of what one 
can stand spiritually.” 

A German prisoner stated that “a prisoner of war lives 
a hard life—perhaps more strenuous than the life at the 
front. The confinement steals one’s strength by degrees ; 
one sees the same faces day after day. One is tortured 
now and then by anxiety about one’s family and next of 
kin, without being able to do anything whatever for 
them; and, in the end, small things grow very big in this 
little world of ours. Everything loses proportion.” 

An internee said he had “lost the power of concen- 
tration; he had studied languages from the beginning and 
with good results, but he could not carry on any longer 
because everything slipped from his mind so quickly.” He 
“had periods of complete distress when he was not able to 
meet people nor could he bear the outlook toward the sea, 
the busy street outside the barbed wire where free human 
beings were passing to and fro, the restricted space of the 
walk in front of the camp houses, with the caged people 
strolling up and down in exactly the same group and at 
the same hour as they had done for years. Everything 
had grown too familiar ; everything was too repulsive for 
words.” Another said: “It is the rooks; I cannot stand 
the rooks.” (They whirled above the poplars, the report 
states, like ashes driven by the wind.) “I hear them every 
morning and every evening, screaming their liberty.” 

A musician who had found escape in his own music 
said: “These moments have made me think that perhaps 
we cling too much to the outward circumstances and that 
there is an immense source of strength outside the material 
life, which we have discovered and made use of only to a 
very small extent.” Another: “We are spiritually sick 
and need spiritual help and we think it has to come from 
religion.” 

A report from a War Prisoners’ Aid secretary is so 
revealing of human resourcefulness and of the educational 
possibilities of the meagerest and drabbest situation as to 
warrant quoting at length. 

“During the writer’s first months in the Camps,” he 
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says, “the men in one area were confident that no material 
whatever existed in the Camp which could assist them in 
any form of activity. In this instance the Secretary had 
to try to justify himself and was for a whole day at a 
complete loss to know how to solve the problem. The sky 
above seemed to offer little help, so he looked at the 
ground beneath his feet. Rather than to admit defeat he 
suggested that efforts be begun right where the men were 
and that they try to find out if there was more than one 
color of earth or dust in the Wings. The idea seemed 
preposterous at first and the men felt the Secretary had 
no imagination whatever, but within 24+ hours it was 
discovered that in that same Wing there were five differ- 
ent colors of earth or clay over which the men tramped 
every day. Samples of these colors were on view the 
following morning and the men had detected the possi- 
bility of something interesting. It was then suggested 
that bone from the kitchen be burnt, that ashes from the 
incinerator be collected, and that rock dust in one corner 
of the Wing be utilized, until in combination there were 
seven colors of finely granulated dust. The men were 
then asked to produce on a clean tent floor, designs in 
color using this dust. The idea soon caught on and the 
following morning in three tents there were beautiful 
designs, one representing a flowered carpet, another 
picturing birds flying, and another was in the form of a 
picture showing an airman in his plane. 

“When these three tents were thus decorated, enthusi- 
astic word spread throughout the Camp announcing possi- 
bilities for a continuation of this project. It caught on 
so that soon 1,000 men were competing for the best dis- 
play, the most original design, and the neatest work. It 
soon led to a Camp-wide competition when the British 
Military Authorities were called in to act as judges and 
the project furnished a decided break in men’s thinking 
and successfully checked the development of boredom for 
more than a month. Thus a helpful and entertaining 
project was executed without the expenditure of a single 


rupee on any material. It has been duplicated in several 
areas.” 


Sober Counsel to Industry 


In reporting last week on the Second War Congress of 
American Industry, held in New York in December, we 
reserved two of the addresses, which were exceptional in 
content and tone, for this week’s issue. We note first 
“The Challenge,” by Alfred P. Sloan of General Motors. 
He called for economic statesmanship: “Tt is in periods 
of great.adjustment and rapid evolution that the prevailing 
forces develop the maximum effect. For then all is in a 
state of flux. The dangers are then the greatest: the 
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opportunity for constructive accomplishment the most 
far-reaching ; the necessity of intelligent cooperation the 
most essential. Leadership under such circumstances 
demands courage, imagination and faith.” 

Mr. Sloan saw three “musts”: jobs for all willing to 
work; prevention of another war; and “two-way” inter- 
national economic relationships. In this address his prime 
concern was jobs, and he insisted that there is no fixed 
fund of jobs. Their number depends on “forces put into 
action.” Industry must find new things to produce and 
must produce existing products at lower prices. If it 
does not there will be fewer jobs, and “our people, having 
in mind their war experience of high employment, gener- 
ous pay rolls and other manifest benefits, will demand of 
government through political action what they cannot 
obtain through private enterprise.” And then “no matter 
how efficiently private business might be conducted, it 
could not continue to exist. Such governmental policies 
would mark the beginning of the end—the end of the 
American competitive system as we have known it, the 
beginning of the socialization of enterprise.” 

Thus the speaker maintained a free enterprise philoso- 
phy, but with a bold realism. “Unless,” he said, “some 
temporary controls are maintained until production de- 
velops a better balance and the law of supply and demand 
can operate freely again, the consequences may be truly 
disastrous. We all hate regimentation. That is one of the 
things we are fighting to avoid. But it would be far better 
in my judgment to continue price controls for a limited 
time until we can establish this equilibrium between goods 
available and purchasing power. Such controls, however, 
should be removed at the earliest possible date.” Further, 
he said, “it is practically certain that enterprise will have 
to operate on the basis of a part war and part peace 
economy following victory in the European theater of war. 
Plans should be made accordingly.” Also he put primary 
responsibility for postwar prosperity on industry itself: 
the responsibility of government to take a constructive 
attitude toward business he put second. He announced 
the allocation by General Motors of $500 million for re- 
conversion, retooling, etc., for the transition to a peace- 
time economy. This was to be understood as an expres- 
sion of “conviction” of the economic soundness and jus- 
tice of the Corporation’s program and policy and of 
“faith” in the future policies of government. 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board, formerly president of General Electric, 
made a forthright statement which warrants quoting at 
length. 

“Without mincing words about it,” he said, “we who 
are assembled in this room have a substantial influence on 
the morale of America, as well as its material strength. 
That spiritual or psychological responsibility is easy to 
evade—for who is there to check up on us? For that very 
reason, because we answer to no one but ourselves for our 
influence upon the spirit of the nation, our responsibility 
is the greater. 

“T know of no other period in American history, except 
perhaps the Civil War, when there has been so much 
need for unity in our country, and so few signs of it, as 
at the present time. From where I sit in Washington it 
is an appalling thing to see the separate groups and 
cliques and special interests separating out of the main 
body of the American war effort in order to work for 
their own special purposes and private ambitions. Too 
many of us, I fear, have lost sight of our real goals and 
purposes in this war. Too many people are trying to 
position themselves for the postwar period long before 


the country is out of danger and long before our fighting 
men have any chance to position themselves. 

“Some of these special political and economic groups 
want to win complete victory for themselves regardless of 
the consequences for others and for the hation. Each 
group carries with it its own peculiar set of prejudices and 
hates and political pressures. Sometimes these groups 
can be made to see reason—sometimes they can be brow- 
beaten into cooperation—but by and large they represent 
a serious menace to the unity of the nation, to the war 
effort and to the lives and futures of American fighting 
men. 

“Now we are coming into an election year, when pas- 
sions and prejudices are likely to be accentuated through 
the normal interplay of party politics. I submit that if we 
give way to those passions and prejudices, if we allow 
them to influence our actions, if we lend ourselves to the 
breaking up of the society into partisan groups and 
cliques, we are playing into the hands of the enemy. 
More than that, we are jeopardizing our entire national 
future. Many of us in the 1930’s feared that a left wing 
reaction would draw labor so far away from the main body 
of American sentiment that the gap could not be closed 
without a disastrous struggle. I do not want to be an 
alarmist—perhaps I exaggerate, since I spend so much 
time in Washington, where politics is always exaggerated 
—but I tell you frankly that I am deeply alarmed today 
over the possibility that a right wing reaction may draw 
some sections of capital so far away from our traditions 


as to imperil the entire structure of American life as we 
know it.” 


“The Health of Children in Occupied Europe” 


Another reminder that the International Labor Office 
is still functioning is the recent pamphlet under the caption 
above. It presents an appalling picture of a lack of the 
most elementary requirements for food and hygiene, and 
of the results of that scarcity. Malnutrition is found 
everywhere in occupied Europe. Not only are legal 
rations below minimum requirements for health, but they 
“tend to represent maximum rather than average con- 
sumption of the rationed articles.” In 1941 in France, 
for instance, in nine departments there was “a general 
lack of food” and only in 13 out of 40 were “supplies 
more or less adequate.” Some had “practically no milk,” 
one had no meat, fruits or fat. Even since the organiza- 
tion of relief in Greece, bread has been “almost the only 
solid food available” there and “proteins are almost en- 
tirely lacking.” In the Netherlands food is “becoming 
scarcer and scarcer,” hoth rationed and unrationed. In 
Poland there is only a quarter of the milk needed and 
only a fifth of the fats are available. The situation of the 
Jews is far worse than that of the rest of the population. 

But it is not only a matter of the scarcity of food. The 
quality “is deteriorating from day to day.” Flour for 
bread is mixed not only with cereals of “lesser nutritive 
and digestive value” but with substitutes “practically 
unfit for human consumption.” Potatoes and dried vege- 
tables are “often of very poor quality,” in some countries 
the meat ration must include 20 per cent of bone—to say 
nothing of the fact that it comes from underfed animals. 
Milk is heavily skimmed. In the Netherlands it is esti- 
mated that there has been a 40 per cent deterioration in 
quality during the war. 

The legal rations have been lowered constantly in all 
the occupied countries. As early as March, 1941, it was 


1 Available from Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 734 Jackson Place, 
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estimated that a large part of the population in Belgium 
had less than half the calories needed for an adequate 
diet. The situation is far worse now. Studies in France 
have estimated that the energy value of French diet is 
below famine level. In the General Government section of 
Poland the average diet supplies “barely a quarter of 
normal requirements.” This situation is made still worse 
by the lack of vitamins, proteins, albumen and calcium. 
Certain of these elements are “totally lacking” in the 
legal diet. Fruit, vegetables and meat are “practically 
unobtainable” in some countries. In contrast to this 
situation, the German rations provide “an adequate diet 
for all classes.” 

But even this is not the whole story. The general 
living conditions have so deteriorated that this is also a 
strain. The most serious difficulties are the lack of fuel, 
clothing and transportation. The lack of coal is a serious 
problem everywhere. Only a small fraction of the electric 
power and gas formerly available can now be used. 
Clothing can only be bought with a “buying permit” after 
the customer has proved that the garments are urgently 
needed. Even then shoes and woollen goods are “practi- 
cally unobtainable.” In October, 1942, there was but one 
pair of shoes per 100 children in Belgium, for instance. 
In the Netherlands “even wooden clogs are rationed.” 
By January, 1943, household soap in France contained 
officially only 20 per cent fat as against 72 per cent in 
1939. In Greece soap was “practically non-existent.” 


The Consequences 

As a result of this lack of the most essential foods 
children are seriously undernourished in all the occupied 
countries. As a result, the death rate from _ tuber- 
culosis in Paris early in 1942 was 51 per cent greater than 
in 1940. Early in 1943 it was reported that 80 per cent of 
the Belgian children are in the pre-tuberculosis stage and 
that the tuberculosis death-rate for the country as a whole 
had risen 56.7 per cent. 

Lowered resistance, the difficulty of isolating patients 
in homes where only one room is heated, the lack of 
soap, all “encourage the spread of contagious diseases and 
the outbreak of epidemics.” Skin diseases, malaria, 
diphtheria, typhus and other epidemic diseases are all 
spreading. The death rate is rising rapidly in all the 
occupied countries for which data are available, except 
Denmark, especially among children and young persons. 
Even more serious is “the number of persons whose health 
has been irrevocably ruined.” 

Undernourished children cannot profit adequately from 
education. Often they cannot attend school for lack of 
warm clothes; school hours have been curtailed in some 
countries for lack of coal. Moral conditions are grave. 
The difficulty of merely maintaining life means that often 
“habits of personal hygiene are relaxed and all interests 
beyond the mere struggle for existence are stifled. . . . 
Hunger, physical misery, and poverty become a kind of 
obsession which distorts children’s moral values and 
makes all standards of behavior meaningless to them.” 

Children are seriously affected by the severe police 
repression. “Vast numbers of children” have been “up- 
rooted from their normal environment at the most critical 
stage of their development, in circumstances of great 
disorder and distress.” They have had to “adapt them- 
selves to the unhealthy and miserable life of refugees in 
camps or barracks, with its attendant nervous strain.” 
Juvenile delinquency is increasing rapidly. 

It is clear that conditions in the occupied countries 
constitute “a direct threat to the future.” The rate of 
depopulation threatens their powers of recovery. Some- 
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thing has been done, as in Greece, by private agencies but 
these cannot meet the need. It can only be done by inter- 
national cooperation. Indeed, “the physical, moral and 
mental development of the rising generation . . . will 
depend very largely on the extent to which the deficiencies 
of all kinds due to the conditions of life in the European 
countries during the years of occupation can be remedied 
by international collaboration.” 


In this connection the following excerpts from The New 
Statesman and Nation (London) in regard to the situa- 
tion in southern Italy are significant: “We have liberated 
Southern Italy from the Nazis only to expose it to 
starvation. The ration of bread is nominally five ounces 
daily, but over wide areas of the country no bread at all is 
available. . . . It seems that much or most of the home- 
grown wheat, together with other foodstuffs, vanishes 
into the black market, where it is sold at 20 to 40 times 
the controlled price. . .. Amgot, we are told, has received 
only two-thirds of the quantity of wheat it demanded from 
overseas. . . . Again, the scarcity is known to be due, in 
part, to the reckless behavior of the British and American 
troops, who have too many lire to spend, at too low a rate 
of exchange. .. . An army of liberation ought not to buy 
all there is in the shops and send the prices of restaurant 
meals sky-rocketing so that only a few wealthy inhabitants 
can afford them. . . . When lack of foresight leads to 
widespread starvation, if not to famine, it is shameful that 
we tolerate it.” 


The Saturday Evening Post in its issue of January 22 
urges, editorially, that arrangements be made at once to 
feed the children in the occupied countries. “Our refusal 
to do anything to feed starving Europe now—while we 
talk glibly of feeding the whole world after the war— 
makes excellent propaganda material for Hitler in occu- 
pied Europe. . .. The time to feed hungry people is when 
they are hungry,” not after the war when many will have 
died. The food sent to Greece has gone to the Greeks and 
food is being sent to the prisoners of war in Germany. 
Much of the financial burden would be borne by the 
governments-in-exile. 


The Seamiest Side of War 


Two brief editorials in The New Statesman and Nation 
(London) of December 18, 1943, comment on the worst 
side of modern war. A soldier back from South Italy is 
quoted on the ghastly situation he found there. What had 
happened was “complete and utter collapse. There was no 
civilization in the south of Italy at all. No leadership and 
no hope for the future. There was only one aim for the 
people: to get as much food as possible. . . . Beyond 
survival, life had no meaning for them. He had seen men 
of the Eighth Army, hardened veterans of the desert, 
physically sick at all they had seen in the streets of this 
always poverty-stricken countryside.” 

The other editorial discussed the attitude of the 
general public toward the bombing of Germany. “Most 
people,” was the comment, “uncomfortably acquiesce, in 
the absence of any alternative. They have got used to the 
idea and don’t know many details.” Raids are different 
now than they were earlier in the war. “We drop liquid 


fire on these cities and literally roast the populations to 
death.” 


Labor and Community Services 


The National CIO War Relief Committee published in 
January the first number of a Community Services News- 
letter. An editorial in this issue explains the concern of 
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labor as follows: “Two groups in American life have 
emerged which produce sharp social isolationism—the 
wealthy and organized labor. Some see this development 
as dangerous to the American future. Moreover, it has 
been reflected in the mutual suspicion that exists between 
social agencies and organized labor. 

“Labor has long felt that the social agencies—dominated 
as they were by the owning class—assumed the wealthy 
men’s point of view which clashed with labor’s. In addi- 
tion labor had little knowledge of the services rendered, 
or the limitations under which social agencies operated. 

“Workers were often asked to contribute to Community 
Chests, only to discover their employer was being honored 
for their gifts. Much to the disadvantage of organized 
labor, the employer or his wife was often placed on the 
boards of the social agencies, eventually dominating their 
policies. Today, as large contributors, unions are becom- 
ing vastly interested in the manner in which their money 
is spent.” In order to implement this concern the Com- 
mittee’s Community Services Division is working on a 
twofold program: “first, it is guiding CIO men and women 
so that they may participate constructively and_ intelli- 
gently ; and second, it is helping the social agencies to 
understand organized labor’s democratic viewpoint.” 

A plan for increased cooperation by organized labor in 
the work of the social agencies has been approved by the 
CIO War Relief Committee and the American Federation 
of Labor’s Committee on United Nations Relief and 
Community Chests and Council. It is proposed that 
labor participation committees should be set up within 
local Councils of Social Agencies with equal representa- 
tion from the AFL, CIO and the Council of Social 
Agencies. Their main task will be “to interpret the views 
of organized labor to agencies and to see that the needs of 
labor are recognized in total community planning.” Addi- 
tional functions are also suggested : 

“To advise social agencies in their contacts with labor 
unions and to assist them in the development of new 
services to meet problems not dealt with by existing 
agencies. 

“To interpret social welfare programs to local unions 
and labor officials through a continuous program of 
education and information. 

“To build a system of official contacts between social 
workers and union members, and to provide a medium for 
clearance of their activities and programs. 

“To make agency services easily available to those who 
need them through a sound referral program.” 


The Problem as Community Councils See It 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. (155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.), has recently issued a study of labor 
participation in organized health and welfare activities in 
105 cities.1 A “somewhat disproportionate” share of the 
larger cities replied to the questionnaire, largely because 
they had more experience to report. Only four of the 27 
largest cities had had none, while only six of the 17 small- 
est places had anything significant to describe. In 31 
communities labor is “represented” on the board of direc- 
tors of the council of social agencies. Usually, it seems 
these members are not delegates from the labor organi- 
zations as such. A typical comment urges that labor 
should be included “as an important segment of the 
community . . . as representatives of the public and not 
delegated by a segment of the public.” The secretary of 


1 Labor Participation in Organized Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties Other Than Fund Raising. 25 cents. 


one Community Council wrote that all members are 
“definitely” picked for “their personal qualifications.” On 
the budget committee there are four persons identified 
with organized labor. They are “some of the most active 
and valuable members and they were selected . . . because 
of specialized skills, aptitudes and knowledge they bring 
to the work of the committee.” That particular council 
does not have formal representation from each agency. 
Another executive expressed the opposite opinion. Labor 
should be given representation as an organization for 
“organized labor is the only medium through which the 
rank and file of working men can express themselves.” 
Some councils elect labor “delegates at large” ; others in- 
clude central labor organizations as institutional members. 
In that case they name regular delegates. 

Twenty-one replies to the questionnaire reported that 
an effort had been made to stimulate the participation of 
labor leaders in the activities of the different agencies. 
But the problem of labor participation, it is evident from 
the comments, is not merely a question of “ ‘giving in’ to 
pressure for representation. It may often mean cultiva- 
tion of interest and stimulation of activity just as in the 
case of other lay groups.” In 26 cities labor representa- 
tives serve on the budget committee. 

Some reports indicated that “it was necessary to accept 
the general community attitude on the whole labor ques- 
tion. Where labor elections in plants had been won or 
lost by slim margins, the resultant tensions and bitterness 
within employe groups was reported as making it par- 
ticularly difficult to secure satisfactory participation.” 
There was difference of opinion on the quantity and qual- 
ity of labor leadership available. Some said there was no 
greater lack than among other groups; others that it was 
very difficult to secure people who were both able and 
willing to serve. The problem of the time and place of 
meeting has been serious in some places. Where meetings 
can be held on company time labor participation can be 
arranged. 

Apparently little has been done in most of these cities 
in the way of “special educational and interpretative proj- 
ects directed at union members, except in connection with 
fund raising.” Only one city reported any extensive 
development of welfare activities carried on by unions. 
“The overwhelming weight of opinion was in favor of 
services established on a community basis with labor 
cooperation.” Many cities reported specific ways in which 
labor had influenced the local program or had taken part 
in committee work or special projects. “These examples 
covered practically the entire range of social services and 
included war-related problems as well as the regular 
activities.” 


The Issue of Representation 

The question raised above, as to the principle of repre- 
sentation of labor in voluntary social agencies, is likely 
to arise with increasing frequency. The tradition of these 
agencies maintains the principle of individual membership 
—each member chosen freely by the agency and responsi- 
ble to no outside group for his acts as a member of the 
board. The principle of organization representation—the 
union naming the representatives and holding them respon- 


sible for their acts,—seems to extend the bargaining pat- 


tern developed in industry—and found necessary there 
in order to protect labor interests—to community enter- 
prises. In the light of the second paragraph of the 
editorial quoted above it is a logical development. Yet 
it raises important questions, especially if applied, for 
example, to the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and parent-teacher 
associations. 
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